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is poor, whoever has all that he desires is rich.
Therefore the richest man would be the one who
wishes for nothing that he lacks. "Emilianus,"
cries a Roman writer, "if you want to make me a
poor man, you must first prove my cupidity.'7
For what is cupidity? Intense and multiple
desire. But whoever desires much, lacks much,
and thus becomes a man who is very poor and
worthy of compassion, while the man who wants
only what he can obtain, possesses rare opulence.

To command inexhaustible resources is nothing.
The important point is not to have desires that
surpass our resources.

A wealthy man told me, with deep sadness, of
his shattered health, which no longer permitted
him to enjoy the pleasures of the table. He was
very much distressed. "But think," I said to
him, "of the enjoyment a glass of cool, pure
water bestows. Put yourself frequently n a
condition of extreme thirst and compare your
impressions/'

A few months later I saw him again, and he
admitted that the water of the poor, when we
know how to enjoy it, is worth more than all the
choice liquors of the wealthy. It is the same with
all the objects of our covetousness.

'IX.    I  read   one   day   a   story   that  greatly